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Introductory  Sketch. 


The  Republic  of  Mexico  has  a constitution  and  method  of  gov- 
ernment similar  to  our  own  with  perfect  religious  liberty  and  com- 
plete separation  between  Church  and  State.  Of  its  thirteen  and  one 
.half  millions  of  population,  many  millions  are  Indians,  and 
those  who  are  of  Indio-Iberian  descent  pride  themselves  rather 
on  their  Aztec  lineage;  and  indeed,  the  typical  Mexican  of 
.today  is  quick,  intelligent,  warm  hearted,  and  libertyloving. 
The  nation  is  singularly  free  from  the  partisan  and  poli- 
tical influences  that  disturb  so  many  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Republics.  Up  to  the  time  of  Juarez,  in  1857,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  was  that  of  the  State,  and  temporal  affairs  were  large- 
ly dominated  by  its  influence.  The  Reform  laws  of  Juarez  were 
.first  adopted  as  a retaliatory  war  measure  and  were  supported  by 
a liberal  part}'  which  has  since  sunk  into  the  background  owing  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  measures  enforced.  But  the  merging  of  all 
political  parties  has  in  no  wise  impaired  the  patriotism  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  this  respect  there  is  a spirit  of  intense  enthusiasm  that  flames 
out  on  every  occasion,  and  is  the  constant  theme  of  every  public 
discourse.  Hidalgo,  Juarez,  and  the  battle— heroes  of  the  Republic 
are  almost  worshiped  in  the  fervor  of  loyalt}'  to  national  life.  The 
•crude  utterances  of  imperialists  in  the  U.S.,  with  their  insinuations  of 
a national  policy  that  might  menace  the  autonomy  of  this  Republic 
are  exceedingly  distasteful  to  every  Mexican;  and  in  spite  of  their 
-evident  falsity,  such  statements  are  a constant  hindrance  to  com. 
mercial  relations  as  well  as  to  missionary-  enterprise.  In  our  work, 
therefore,  we  are  always  striving  to  keep  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  patriotism,  and  to  encourage  every  movement  toward  in. 
-dependence  and  self-support  in  religious  life. 
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Americans  ai-e  always  ashamed  to  speak  of  the  war  of  184-7,  but 
God  overruled  its  injustice  by  using  it  as  a means  for  introducing  the 
Bible  into  Mexico.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments have  since  been  distributed,  and  in  thousands  of  instances  it 
has  been  the  sole  agencj'  in  the  conversion  of  its  readers. 

Awakened  bj^  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  evangeli- 
cal literature,  there  were  formed  groups  of  inquirers  eager  for  more 
light  all  over  Mexico.  The  Rev.  Arcadio  Morales,  pastor  of  our 
Mexico  City  Church,  belonged  to  such  a group;  and  even  today  the 
missionary  is  welcomed  by  similar  companies  of  Bible  readers  in- 
out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  country. 

Away  back  in  the  fifties  a Presbyterian  lady  by  the  name  of 
Miss  Melinda  Rankin  began  work  on  the  Mexican  border.  In  1864- 
she  entered  Matamoros,  and  shortly  after  made  her  headquarters 
at  Monterey  where  she  gathered  about  her  a company  of  preach- 
ers and  colporters,  and  opened  a school  which  was  later  transferred 
to  our  Mission  and  has  grown  into  our  Girls’  Normal  School  of  Sal- 
tillo. About  1852  Dr.  G.  M.  Prevost,  who  had  served  as  a surgeon 
in  the  American  army  of  invasion,  located  in  Zacatecas,  and  started 
gospel  work  in  Villa  de  Cos.  This  work  also  became  identified  with* 
our  Mission  when  it  was  formally  established  by  our  Board  in 
1872,  so  that  we  represent  the  first  and  oldest  missionary-  effort  ira 
Mexico. 


* 


Geography  and  Climate  of  Mexico. 


The  Republic  of  Mexico  is  approximately  as  large  as  that  part 
•of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Its  form  is  that 
•of  a cornucopia,  being  largest  at  the  north  where  it  borders  on  Cal- 
ifornia, Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Texas  and  narrowing  and  curv- 
ing eastward  until  it  terminates  in  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  At 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  its  width  from  ocean  to  ocean  is  only 
about  one  hundred  miles,  but  the  extreme  length  of  Mexico  from 
northwest  to  southeast  is  about  two  thousand  miles.  This  vast 
•extent  of  country  is  divided  into  twenty  seven  states,  two  territories 
and  one  Federal  District,  each  with  its  local  government,  but  all  are 
united  under  one  federal  government  forming  the  Mexican  Republic. 

Bv  nature  Mexico  is  divided  into  three  zones  according  to  tem- 
perature, and  this  differs  with  the  altitude  rather  than  the  latitude. 
That  part  of  the  country  which  is  along  the  coasts,  or  less  than 
3,500  feet  above  sea  level  is  called  the  “Tierra  Caliente,”  or  Hot 
Country;  its  products  and  temperature  are  truly  those  of  the  trop- 
ics; it  is  the  land  of  perpetual  summer,  50  degrees  Fahr.  being 
considered  very  cold. 

That  part  of  the  county  having  an  altitude  between  3,500  and 
5,000  feet  is  called  the  “Tierra  Templada,”  or  Temperate  Zone:  here 
along  with  the  orange,  banana,  coffee  and  other  tropical  fruits  are 
found  the  products  of  cooler  climates.  This  embraces  much  of  the 
finest  agricultural  land  of  Mexico  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenery. 

That  part  of  the  country  having  an  altitude  of  over  5,000  feet, 
•called  the  “Tierra  Fria”  or  Cold  County,  includes  the  high  table- 
land, much  of  it  being  7,000  feet  and  even  10,000  feet  above  sea 
Bevel.  A large  portion  of  this  tableland  is  arid,  and  the  mountains 
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though  grand  and  picturesque,  with  their  snowy  peaks  over  17,000 
feet  high,  lack  the  verdure  that  beautifies  the  scenery  in  the  “Tierra 
Caliente”  and  “Tierra  Templada.”  On  the  highland  plains,  however, 
are  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Republic,  and  in  the  mountains- 
are  the  rich  mines  that  have  made  Mexico  famous.  The  climate  in 
the  high  land  is  delightful  and  is  wonderfully  uniform,  the  heat  not 
being  excessive  even  in  midsummer,  far  cooler  than  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States,  while  the  winter  temperature  rarely  falls 
below  the  freezing  point.  A greater  difference  between  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  sun  and  that  in  the  shade  is  noticed  here,  than  in  the 
United  States. 

In  most  parts  of  Mexico  there  is  a “rainy  season”  lasting  from 
May  or  June  until  October;  during  these  months,  rains  more  or  less 
frequent  may  be  expected:  they  fall  oftenest  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
day:  the  remaining  months  are  generally  dnr  and  in  many  localities 
rain  never  falls  till  the  return  of  the  regular  rainy  season. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  work  in  thirteen  States  and  in 
the  Federal  District,  from  the  low,  coast  cities  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
Merida  to  Zacatecas  on  the  top  of  the  table— lands;  and  from  Ta- 
basco, where  rain  falls  in  torrents  and  nearly  every  month  in  the 
year  to  the  highland  plains  where  it  is  an  almost  unknown  luxury - 

C.  C.  Millar. 

Coyoacan.  D.  F. 


The  Acapulco  Massacre  and  What  Came  of  It. 


Acapulco,  the  famous  old  sea-port  known  the  world  over,  was 
the  birth  place  of  organized  Protestant  work  in  Guerrero,  a quarter 
of  a century  ago. 

The  historian  notes  with  interest  that  Cortez  discovered  the 
bay  in  1531  and  from  Acapulco  he  sailed  to  conquer  Sinaloa.  On 
Mav  9,  1540  from  here  set  sail  Hernando  de  Alarcon,  the  discoverer 
of  California. 

From  Acapulco' the  galleons  of  Spain  returned  to  their  native 
land  bearing  the  silver  and  gold  and  precious  things  of  the  New 
World.  Here  was  once  the  gateway^  of  China  and  the  far  oft  Indies 
of  the  East:  the  place  where  the  old  world  reached  across  the  new 
to  clasp  the  still  older  world  beyond.  From  here  in  1591  Felipe  Je- 


sus  sailed  for  Japan  to  meet  a martvr  death  in  missionary  work. 
In  1773  the  Viceroy  Bucareli  came  down  from  the  Capital  to  build 
the  Fortress  of  San  Diego  on  the  threshold  of  the  western  seas.  Here 
the  wars  of  Independence  and  after,  raged  fiercely,  and  here  the 
heroic  Vicente  Guerrero  was  betrayed  into  taking  the  voyage  that 
cost  him  his  life.  To  the  traveller  there  will  come  the  never  to  be 
forgotten  picture  as  one  descends  from  the  interior  to  the  coast: — 
the  laborious  climb  up  the  last  ascent  and  then  the  sudden  flash 
of  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay  far  below  with  the  waves  breaking  in 
white  foam  for  miles  around  the  long  curves  of  gray  sand  edged 
with  green,  and  beyond  all  the  placid  majesty  of  the  limitless  Pacif- 
ic Ocean.  A little  further  and  the  road  passes  through  the  palm 
gardens  and  fields  of  green  para  grass  and  the  music  of  the  surf 
sounds  louder  and  nearer.  Soon  the  town  comes  into  view: — the 
gaily  coloured  red  tiled  houses,  the  portales  and  high  side  walks; 

the  brightly  dressed  people and  one  is  in  Acapulco.  But  above 

all,  to  the  Christian,  this  little  seaport  is  interesting  as  the  cradle 
of  organized  Protestantism  in  the  State  of  Guerrero. 

Here  in  1874  Procopio  Camilo  Diaz,  a native  of  Tixtla  and  an 
old  school  liberal  who  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  wars 
of  Reform,  was  engaged  in  his  trade  of  printer.  Jose  Matilde  Rodri- 
guez gave  him  a tract  and  then  spoke  to  him  about  the  Bible.  Cata- 
rino  Franco  described  to  him  the  protestant  services  he  had  attended 
in  San  Francisco,  California  and  the  word  took  root  and  Procopio 
Diaz  became  the  first  gospel  preacher  not  only  of  the  port  of  Acapulco 
but  of  the  whole  State  of  Guerrero.  Towards  the  closing  months  of 
1874  it  was  resolved  to  send  a commitee  of  four  up  to  Mexico  City 
to  investigate  the  methods  of  church  government.  Of  this  com- 
mittee only  one,  Simon  Diaz,  was  able  to  make  the  arduous  trip  of 
nine  days  on  horseback  to  the  Capital  of  the  Republic.  He  lodged 
with  Arcadio  Morales  and  on  his  invitation  Rev.  M.H.  Hutchinson, 
our  first  missionary  to  Mexico,  visited  the  new  congregation. 
Previously  the  services  had  been  held  in  a private  house  but  upon 
Mr.  Hutchinson^  arrival,  the  abandoned  Romanist  chapel  ofSan  Jo- 
se situated  on  the  rocky  bluff  close  to  the  waters  of  the  bay  and  only 
a short  distance  from  the  fortress  ofSan  Diego  was  rented.  January 
23, 1875  the  first  service  was  held  and  the  Lord’s  supper  celebrated. 
On  January  24th  the  enthusiastic  worshipers  again  assembled  to 
worship  and  on  January  25th  the  end  came.  The  priest  Don  Justo 
D.Nava  had  viewed  with  alarm  the  spread  of  protestant  influence  in 
his  parish,  and  had  preached  against  the  new  believers.  His  words 
bore  terrible  fruit.  At  8.15  P.  M.  while  the  60  worshippers  were  sing- 
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ing  the  hymn,  “A  nuestro  Padre  Dios,  Demos  en  alta  voz'1  a mob  of 
about  300  ruffians,  drunken  Indians  from  the  neighboring  mountain 
villages,  together  with  those  desperadoes  always  found  in  port 
towns,  broke  in  and  began  a murderous  assault  with  machetes,  ri- 
des, and  pistols.  The  believers  gathered  round  their  leader  Don,  Pro- 
eopio,  and  on  the  pulpit  a desperate  struggle  took  place.  About  13 
protestants  were  killed  and  more  than  20  seriously  injured,  among 
them  Sehor  Diaz  himself,  who  with  one  hand  crippled  from  a machete 
cut  was  only  saved  from  death  because  his  wife  interposed  a chair 
between  the  murdei-ous  blade  and  her  husband’s  head.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  uproar  brought  the  soldiers  down  from  the  fortress 
to  quell  the  riot,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  attacking  party  had  fled. 
The  dead  were  carried  to  the  municipal  building  and  the  wounded 
were  helped  to  their  homes.  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  not  present  that 
night  as  illness  confined  him  to  his  room.  On  the  tumult  arising, 
however,  John  Suter,  the  American  Consul  (the  same  John  Suter 
who  discovered  the  gold  in  California)  put  him  on  an  American 
ship  and  sent  him  to  San  Francisco. 

Thus  God  stirred  up  the  nest  of  protestantism.  Governor  Dn. 
Diego  Alvarez  came  in  person  to  investigate  the  affair.  On  the 
“Quebrado/’theeut  above  the  town  made  to  let  in  the  cooling  bi'eeze 
of  the  ocean,  the  people  of  Acapulco  gave  him  a banquet  and  the 
fanatics  presented  a petition  asking  to  have  the  protestants  exiled 
or  punished.  The  governor  offered  the  wounded  a room  in  the  cas- 
tle while  they  were  convalescing.  This  was  refused  for  it  was  justice 
and  not  favours  that  was  asked.  But  if  the  authorities  were  slow  to 
act,  evidence  was  not  lacking  to  show  that  God  himself  took  ven- 
geance on  the  murderers.  Of  these  Juan  Fajardo  was  found  dead  one 
morning  soon  after,  his  body  thrown  out  near  the  old  cemetery  and 
the  dogs  and  vultures  feasting  on  it.  Victor  Maya  became  blind 
soon  after,  and  within  a short  time  Petronilo  Mendoza  died  vomit- 
ing blood.  The  priest  himself,  robust  and  vigorous  at  the  time, 
fled,  and  those  who  know  say  that  he  died  soon  after  in  the  far  off 
hot  country  of  the  lower  Balsas,  wasted  to  a mere  j|keleton. 

For  a few  weeks  services  were  continued  in  Acapulco  in  the 
house  of  Juan  Tunes  until  this  too  was  wrecked  by  the  fanatical 
populace.  Then  it  was  decided  best  to  separate.  On  March  18th., 
1875,  Don  Procopio  came  to  Chilpancingo  and  founded  the  protes- 
tant  work  there.  From  here  he  and  his  brother  Adrian,  together 
with  Alatilde  Rodriguez  and  Simon  Diaz,  worked  out  to  Tixtla  and 
the  neighboring  towns  and  villages.  Others  went  up  the  coast 
north  of  Acapulco  and  even  penetrated  through  the  Sierra  to  the 
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lower  Balsas  country  and  everywhere  founded  groups  of  believers 
.and  preached  the  gospel.  It  was  a hard  struggle  for  10  years.  In 
Chilpaneingo  there  were  two  uprisings  against  the  protestants  but 
for  some  reason  they  both  failed.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
break  up  the  services  as  the  door  of  Julian  Alarcon’s  house,  riddled 
with  Winchester  balls,  silently  testifies  to  this  day.  At  one  time  the 
church  members  were  imprisoned  on  a charge  of  burning  the  crosses 
of  the  romanists.  At  last  the  leaders  were  virtually  banished  and 
told  never  to  return.  But  in  1885  the  church  had  rest  for  General 
Aree  became  governor  and  at  once  enforced  the  laws  granting  equal 
religious  liberty  to  all. 

■‘Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us.”  Out  of  that  persecution 
came  the  greatest  blessing  that  Guerrero  has  ever  known,  for  the 
gospel  was  not  confined  to  one  place  but  spread  east  and  north  and 
south.  To  day  at  the  dawn  of  the  new  century  we  number  1400 
believers  between  members  and  adherents;  the  gospel  is  known  in  90 
points  of  work  among  organized  churches,  congregations  and  preach- 
ing places  and  we  have  travelled  to  the  189?  line  on  the  road  to  the 
goal  of  self-support,  which  means  that  for  every  $.82  the  mission 
puts  in,  the  native  church  contributes  $.18.  In  the  new  century  we 
crv  for  more  fervor,  more  Pentecostal  power  and  Pentecostal  results 
and  more  of  the  Spirit’s  influence  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  our  con- 
verts. 

Geo.  Johnson. 

Chilpaneingo  Station. 


Improved  Means  of  Com  muni  cation,  a Factor 
in  Mission  Work  in  Mexico. 


To  the  average  Presb3'terian  touring  in  Alexico  today  the 
thought  does  not,  in  all  probability,  occur  that  means  of  commun- 
ication have  any  very  direct  bearing  on  the  efficiency'  of  our  mission 
force  working  in  the  country.  Alodes  of  travel  have  been  so  very 
greatly  improved,  and  cheapened,  and  almost  all  parts  of  the 
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country  can  be  reached  with  such  ease  and  at  so  slight  a cost,  that 
it  may  seem  strange  to  many  to  speak  of  means  of  communication 
as  affecting  in  any  large  degree  the  missionary  in  his  work.  A brief 
resume  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  this  particular  will 
not  be  out  of  place,  and,  may  be  of  interest  to  our  constituency. 

Our  work  was  begun  in  Mexico  in  1872.  At  that  time  and  for 
about  ten  years  after,  the  mail  facilities  were  slow,  uncertain,  and 
expensive. 

A letter  from  Mexico  City  to  San  Luis  Potosi  or  Zacatecas 
was  about  ten  days  in  reaching  its  destination;  to  Saltillo  or  Mon- 
terey to  the  north,  or  to  Chilpancingo  to  the  south,  five  or  six 
days  additional  were  required.  To  outlying  towns  off  the  regularly" 
established  stage  lines,  the  delays  were  correspondingly  greater.  The 
cost  was  25  cts.  per  letter  and  practically  on  a gold  basis.  About 
1882  rates  were  reduced  to  10  cts.  per  letter,  and  the  service  was 
somewhat  improved.  With  the  building  of  railroads,  from  1884 
onward,  the  service  was  very  greatly  improved;  and  in  1893 
postage  was  reduced  to  5 cts.  per  letter  on  a purely  silver  basis;  or 
to  just  about  one  tenth  of  the  rates  prevailing  in  the  country  in 
1872,  when  our  work  was  first  begun.  We  have  now  a very  efficient 
service,  there  being  daily  mail  to  all  important  centres;  and  a postal 
order  sy-stem  which  very  greatly  facilitates  transmission  of  funds  to 
our  outstations. 

In  the  matter  of  travel  the  facilities  have  improved  equally  as- 
much  as  has  the  mail  service.  When  our  first  missionaries  reached 
Mexico  they  were  able  to  travel  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  City  by- 
railroad.  The  Mexican  road,  the  only-  one  in  the  country",  had  been 
opened  that  same  year.  From  the  capital,  travel  to  north,  south,, 
and  west  was  only"  possible  by  stage  lines  or  by  private  convey- 
ance. 

When,  a y-ear  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  missionaries,  it  was 
determined  to  open  work  in  San  Luis  Potosi  under  charge  of  Rev. 
H.  C.  Thomson,  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  trip  with  his  youngs 
wife  by  stage,  a trip  of  about  ten  days.  When  a little  later  it  was 
determined  to  organize  the  work  begun  in  Zacatecas  by  Dr.  Prevost 
and  Dn.  Juan  Amador  the  only"  means  of  travel  was  by-  stage  or  on 
horseback. 

What  the  work  of  superintendence  meant  may  be  understood  by 
referring  to  a trip  made  by  Air.  Thomson  from  Zacatecas  to  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  on  horseback,  a distance  of  over  700  English  miles,, 
with  a mozo  and  a Greek  Testament  for  companions.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  tremendous  labor  and  sacrifice  involved,  our  work  had  been 
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extended  from  Mexico  City  southward  to  Acapulco,  westward 
far  into  the  State  of  Michoacan,  northward  into  the  States  of  Hi- 
dalgo, San  Luis  Potosi,  Zacatecas,  Durango,  Coahuila  and  Nuevo 
Leon  long  before  the  day  of  railroads  dawned  in  Mexico. 

There  was  no  R.  R.  communication  with  the  outside  world, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Mexican  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Mexico  City,  until  1884.  In  that  year  the  Mexican  Central,  over 
1200  miles  in  length,  was  finished  from  Paso  del  Norte  to  Mexico 
City,  uniting  our  work  in  the  capital  and  Zacatecas;  and  shortening 
the  travel  by  stage  to  San  Luis  Potosi.  In  that  same  year  the 
writer  reached  the  station  to  which  he  had  been  assigned,  Monterey. 

The  National  R.  R.  had  been  constructed  from  Laredo  through 
Monterey,  onward  to  Saltillo,  238  miles  from  the  border.  The 
same  road  had  been  constructed  from  Mexico  City  to  San  Miguel 
Grande;  but  between  the  terminals  there  lay  a stage  ride  of  seven 
full  days.  The  thirst  and  dust  and  general  discomfort  of  that  trip, 
made  in  Jan.  1885,  is  too  vividly  impressed  on  mind  and  body  to  be 
ever  forgotten. 

At  the  opening  of  1884  there  were  only  four  missionaries  in 
Mexico.  Dr.  Greene  in  Mexico  Cit}’,  Dr.  Thomson  in  Saltillo,  and 
T.  F.  Wallace  and  Dr.  De  Yesi  in  Zacatecas. 

The  railroads  had  as  yet  done  but  little  to  ease  the  labor  of 
itinerating  in  the  country;  and  poorly  manned  as  to  numbers, — not 
as  to  quality — it  was  impossible  to  superintend  and  thoroughly  or- 
ganize our  widely  extended  work. 

In  1884  four  new  missionaries  were  sent  out,  Beall  to  Saltillo, 
Brown  to  Mexico  City,  Ha3rmaker  to  Zacatecas,  and  the  writer  to 
Montere3r.  B3r  this  addition  to  the  force,  the  fields  of  the  different 
missionaries  were  reduced;  but  as  3’et  the  work  of  reaching  out- 
stations  had  been  but  little  reduced;  only  the  long  distances  stretch- 
ing between  stations  was  cut  out.  Each  man  in  his  personal  field 
was  supposed  to  be  “a  man  on  horseback.”  From  1884  onward 
the  polic3r  of  our  Board  was  to  send  more  men  to  Mexico,  and  mul- 
tiply Stations,  in  order  to  secure  more  thorough  superintendence  - 
and  organization;  and  this  work  has  been  wonderfully  facilitated 
by  the  rapid  construction  of  R.  Rs. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  all  the  R.  Rs.  in  existence  in  Mexico  in 
1884.  These  were  the  vertebral  columns  of  the  S3'Stems  which  have 
spread  themselves  over  the  countr3'  during  the  past  16  3*ears;  and 
which  have  practical^  done  away  with  the  stage  coach  of  other 
days.  Beginning  at  the  north  let  us  note  how  the  facilities  for 
travel  have  been  improved. 
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In  1886  the  Monterey  Station  was  merged  into  the  Saltillo 
Station;  and  the  writer  placed  in  charge.  The  work  to  be  superin- 
tended lay  in  three  directions;  the  Allende  field  50  miles  to  the 
south  east  of  Monterey;  the  Monclova  district  lying  200  miles 
north  from  Saltillo;  the  Patos  and  Parras  field  125  miles  to  the 
west  of  Saltillo.  These  distances  had  to  be  made  entirely  on  horse- 
back, not  even  the  R.  R.  connecting  Monterey  with  Saltillo  could 
be  utilized  to  any  extent. 

Look  now  at  the  field:  The  National  was  constructed  from  Sal- 
tillo to  San  Miguel  Grande  in  1888.  The  International  from  Pie- 
dras  Negras  was  constructed  to  Durango  in  1890.  The  Monterey 
and  Gulf  was  built  from  Monterey  to  Tampico  in  1890—91,  on  this 
latter,  the  work  in  Allende  distinct  can  easily  be  reached. 

The  Monclova  work  could  now  be  reached  by  the  International 
by  making  a 50  miles  stage  ride  from  Saltillo  to  Jaral;  and  by 
running  down  the  same  road  to  Paila  our  Parras  work  could  be 
reached  by  only  12  miles  stage  ride.  In  1894  a line  was  constructed 
from  Alonterey  to  Trevino.  So  that  by  running*  from  Saltillo  to 
Alontere}',  and  taking  the  Trevino  branch  both  our  Monclova  and 
Parras  districts  could  be  reached  by  rail. 

New  work  was  opened  in  Concepcion  del  Oro.Zac.  in  1893.  This 
work  was  reached  by  horseback,  a ride  of  two  full  days.  In  1897 
a R.  R.  was  built  from  Saltillo  to  Concepcion  del  Oro  relegating  the 
horseback  riding  to  the  past.  In  a period  of  12  years  railroads  had 
so  simplified  the  work  of  the  Saltillo  Station  that  every  district 
except  Patos  could  be  reached  by  train;  and  the  closing  year  of  the 
century  has  seen  a R.  R.,  with  vestibule  trains  steaming  through, 
and  beyond  Patos,  connecting  it  with  Parras  and  the  Laguna  dis- 
tricts. 

The  Saltillo  Station  has  been  more  favored  than  any  other  of 
our  work.  Yet  a glance  at  the  San  Luis  Potosi  field  will  be  interest- 
ing and  instructive. 

The  National  R.  R.  reached  San  Luis  in  1888,  and  ran  ber'ond, 
connecting  with  Alexico  City.  On  it  work  to  the  north,  in  Venado, 
and  Aloctezuma  could  be  reached.  To  the  south  the  same  line 
carried  our  missionary  within  a reasonable  distance  of  our  Hidalgo 
field.  A little  later  the  Central  built  from  Aguas  Calientes  to  Tam- 
pico, intersecting  the  National  at  San  Luis;  and  on  this  line  our 
missionary  could  reach  the  Huasteca  Potosina  easily.  To  the  west- 
ward it  was  easy  to  reach  points  where  there  were  openings  for 
work. 

In  the  Zacatecas  Station  the  Central  gave  easy  communication 
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with  the  fine  work  of  western  Coahuila  and  eastern  Durango  • 
known  as  the  Laguna  district;  and  the  International  intersecting 
the  Central  at  Torreon  gave  easy  communication  to  both  east  and 
west.  Different  lines  have  been  built  since  in  different  directions 
through  the  Laguna  district  connecting  almost  all  the  important 
towns.  A branch  of  the  Central  from  Escalon  to  Sierra  Mojada 
gave^R.  R.  communication  from  Zacatecas  to  this  important  mining 
centre.  There  is  not  now  in  all  the  Zacatecas  field  a point  in  our 
work  .which  is  more  than  two  days  ride  distant  from  some  railroad. 

The  Zitacuaro  Station,  State  of  Michoacan  has  also  been 
reached  by  railroad  in  recent  years;  and  all  the  work  of  this  com- 
pact field  can  be  reached  with  comparative  ease.  The  new  field  to 
the  south  reaching  down  almost  to  the  Pacific  coast  alone  is 
isolated,  and  can  be  reached  only  on  horseback. 

The  work  connected  with  the  Mexico  City  Station  can  all  be  • 
reached  easily  by  rail;  and  superintendence  is  easy. 

The  Guerrero  field  altho  not  easy  of  access  is  by  no  means  so 
difficult  as  in  the  early  daj^s  of  Mission  work.  Chilpancingo  is  now 
only ‘four  days  from  Mexico  Cit}',  one  day  by  rail  and  three  days  on 
horseback;  and  in  the  not  distant  future  the  capital  will  be  con- 
nected with  Mexico  by  the  Mexico,  Cuernavaca,  and  Pacific  R.  R. 
The  travel  in  the  outlying  districts  connected  with  this  Station  will 
always  be  hard;  but  R.  R.  connection  with  Mexico  greatly  light- 
ens the  labor  of  attending  annual  mission  meetings  and  general 
conferences;  as  well  as  making  possible  the  attendance  of  native 
workers  at  meetings  of  Presbytery. 

The  travel  in  Yucatan  is  all  by  rail.  The  superintendence  of  the 
work  is  expensive  but  not  difficult.  The  Vera  Cruz  field  can  be 
visited  in  large  part  by  R.  R.  The  Interoeeanic  R.  R.  cuts  the  State 
from  east  to  west;  and  connects  the  central  station  Jalapa  with 
Vera  Cruz  an  important  centre  of  work.  The  Alvarado  road  passes 
near  our  Rincon  de  Parra  work;  and  the  Vera  Cruz  and  Pacific 
passes  through  our  work  in  the  Tierra  Blanca  field, -avoiding  almost 
four  days  travel  on  horseback  on  each  visit  to  that  district. 

Tabasco  is  the  only  State  in  which  we  have  work  which  is  with- 
out railroads.  The  travel  is  hard;  and  there  is  but  little  hope  that  it 
will  be  materially  improved  in  the  near  future.  Its  immense  swamps 
make  the  building  of  railroads  difficult;  and  the  sparse  population 
does  not  offer  much  inducement  to  capital. 

In  closing  it  may  be  said  that  the  effieienc\r  of  a missionary  in 
Mexico  has  been  multiplied  by  improved  means  of  travel  not  less 
than  three  fold.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  that  a man  wear  himself 
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•out  in  horseback  riding;  steam  now  enables  him  in  most  of  our 
stations  to  give  a maximun  of  his  strength  to  effective  mission 
work  and  preaching;  while  a minimum  is  spent  in  pounding  over 
barren  plains  and  rugged  mountains  on  horseback.  Enough  cer- 
tainly,  of  this  must  still  be  done  to  insure  good  health  for  the  mis- 
sionaries; but  we  devoutly  thank  God  that  the  weary  staging  trips 
and  horseback  rides  running  up  into  the  hundreds  of  leagues  are  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Isaac  Boyce. 

Jalapa  Station. 


Our  College  and  Theological 

Seminary. 


A quarter  of  a century  or  so  ago,  groups  of  young  men  were  to 
be  seen  gathered  about  Don  Procopio  Diaz  in  old  (iSan  Pedro  y San 
Pablo,’’  Mexico  City,  about  Thomson  in  Monterey  and  Saltillo,  Ro- 
driguez in  Zitacuaro,  T.F.  Wallace  in  Zacatecas,  and  later  Stewart  in 
San  Miguel  and  Tlaltenango.  Xot  amissionan'  but  at  some  time  and 
in  some  way  has  lent  a hand  in  the  education  of  our  Mexican  Pres- 
byterian ministry.  Rev.  Arcadio  Morales,  in  Mexico  City,  has  for 
years  been  training  classes  of  self-supporting  men  who  w'ork  under 
his  direction.  Some  of  these  have  entered  the  ministry,  such  as  Gon- 
zalez and  Mesa,  the  indefatigable  native  missionaries  of  our  self- 
supporting  Mexican  Home  Mission  Board.  Mr.  Arellano  at  the 
Press  has  awakened  such  an  interest  that  two  of  his  men  wish  to 
•enter  the  seminary  and  study  for  the  ministry.  Our  Presbyteries  al- 
so have  a regular  course  of  study  for  those  who  cannot  enter  the 
Seminary,  and  they  hold  annual  examinations. 

All  this  work  is  good,  but  it  does  not  give  as  thorough  an  edu- 
cation as  some  at  least  of  our  native  ministry  should  receive.  To 
obtain  the  best  results  in  these  modern  times  specialization  must  be 
the  order  of  the  da3r. 

In  the  evolution  of  our  work  the  students  began  to  gather  in 
two  groups,  one  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico,  under  that  prince 
■of  missionaries,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Thomson,  and  his  efficient  co-educator, 
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Don  Panfilo  Prieto;  the  other  in  Mexico  City  under  Messrs.  Diaz, 
Hutchinson,  Keil,  and  Ogden.  Dr.  J.  M,  Greene,  now  in  Puerto  Rico, 
transferred  the  Seminary  to  an  old  ex-Domincan  convent  in  Tlal- 
pam  where  Wilson  and  Brown  were  associated  with  him  in  the 
work.  In  1885  the  two  schools  were  united,  first  at  San  Luis  Poto- 
si,  then  at  Tlalpam  under  Dr.  Thomson  as  Director.  In  1892  he  was 
succeeded  by-  Rev.  W.  Wallace,  and  in  1897  Rev.  C.  C.  Millar  took 
charge.  Mr.  Brown  is  still  an  instructor. 

This  brief  history  shows  that  our  poor  Seminary  has  been 
moved  about  in  a way  that  would  have  proved  fatal  to  any  piece  of 
machinery  less  imperatively-  needed.  It  has  suffered  in  efficiency  from 
this  cause.  We  duly  rejoiced  therefore  when  Mr.  W.  B.  Jacobs,  of 
Chicago,  took  pity  on  us  and  bought  for  us  a plot  of  two  acres  or 
more  in  Covoacan  within  a block  of  its  old  historic  plaza.  The  con- 
queror’s ancient  palace  is  still  standing  and  faces  this  public  square, 
On  the  other  side  is  the  huge  mass  of  the  parochial  church,  while 
between  them  runs  the  electric  trolley  car  that  connects  us  with  the 
City  six  miles  away.  Cortez  tried  to  leave  a legacy  “to  establish 
and  endow  perpetually  a college  in  Covoacan  for  the  education  of 
those  missionaries  dedicated  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians.” 
Crowds  have  always  gathered  here  in  Holy  Week  to  witness  the 
Passion  Play  as  given  by  the  Indians,  and  these  are  to  be  found 
crowding  the  public  square  every  market-da}".  Our  school  is  there- 
fore planted  where  needed  and  on  historic  ground. 

Since  the  gift  of  the  land,  another  friend,  who  asks  that  her 
name  lie  withheld,  has  given  money  for  the  erection  of  a memorial 
chapel.  Other  contributions  amount  to  several  thosand  dollars,  and 
we  hope  to  begin  to  build  the  much  needed  dormitories  very"  soon. 
We  also  believe  that  the  amount  necessary-  to  complete  them,  and  to 
build  a hall  for  class  rooms,  and  two  residences  for  the  missionary- 
teachers  will  before  long  be  given  by-  those  whose  hearts  the  Lord 
shall  move  to  help  in  this  great  work. 

When  our  work  began  there  were  no  suitable  text-books  in 
Spanish.  I can  see  Keil  working  on  his  History-  of  the  Church  and 
dictating  it  word  by-  word  to  his  students.  Wilson  did  the  same 
with  his  carefully-  prepared  lectures  on  Homiletics.  Greene  wrestled 
with  the  idiomatic  English  of  Spurgeon’s  lectures  and  then  labor- 
iously expounded  even  the  Anglo-Saxon  jokes  until  a Latin  was 
provoked  to  laugh  at  them.  Quiroz,  while  a student,  translated  the 
whole  of  Hodge’ s Outlines,  while  Arellano,  later  on,  did  the  same 
for  his  Commentary  on  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  had  it  printed. 
Our  Board  of  Publications  issued  Fisher’s  History-  of  the  Refor- 
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mation  in  Spanish  and  the  American  Tract  Society  has  given 
invaluable  aid  with  its  Spanish  publications.  Thomson  left  us 
a huge  pile  of  valuable  manuscripts  and  a learned  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  in  book  form. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Pratt  is  crowning  a long  life  of  scholarly  toil  by 
the  preparation  of  a Commentary  on  the  Bible,  which  with  his 
Modern  Version  of  the  Bible  will  be  of  great  help  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  on  which  we  lay  such  emphasis.  Space  does  not  permit 
me  to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject. 

A word  must  be  added  about  our  graduates  and  the  positions 
they  hold.  We  can  only  mention  two  or  three  from  the  long  list.  Some 
are  in  business,  others  have  taught  in  our  Mission  day-schools, 
many  are  today  in  the  ministry.  Rev.  Alfonso  .Herrera  has  seen  the 
Merida  congregation  grow  in  size  and  spirituality,  and  at  great 
personal  sacrifice  build  their  own  church  edifice.  Rev.  Panfilo  Prieto 
taught  for  many  years  in  the  Seminary  and  is  now  an  honored  pas- 
tor. Mr.  Arellano  is  business  manager  of  our  Press.  Abram  Gomez 
went  from  the  Seminary  to  his  death  in  Ahuacatitlan  at  the  hands 
of  a fanatical  mob,  sealing  his  testimony  with  his  blood.  Others  have 
exposed  their  lives  with  equal  courage.  These  are  the  men  whom 
we  confidently  expect  to  build  up  and  organize  a self-propagating, 
self-supporting  native  church  with  its  independent  Synod,  its  Pres- 
byteries, and  church  sessions.  Under  Divine  guidance  they  will 
accomplish  the  task. 

At  one  time  we  had  as  many  as  thirty-five  students  at  the  Semi- 
nary. As  soon  as  our  Dormitories  are  built  we  can  have  a larger 
number.  The  demand  for  workers  is  greater  than  the  supply  at 
present.  It  is  also  our  purpose  to  enlarge  the  three  3'ears  preparato- 
ry course  into  a full  college  course  and  thus  attract  3'oung  men  of 
liberal  families  and  the  sons  of  Americans  who  reside  in  Mexico.  We 
need  an  evangelical  college  to  do  for  Mexico  what  similar  schools 
are  doing  for  the  United  States.  For  this  we  pra3r  and  for  this  we 
labor.  We  open  the  new  centum  with  brighter  hopes  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  have  taken  a step  in  advance.  No  need  is  greater  than  that 
of  a college  where  3roung  men  can  be  educated  under  Gospel  influen- 
ces. The  opportunit3r  has  come  for  us  to  round  out  our  system  b3' 
firmly  planting  a Theological  Semina^  and  College,  worth3r  of  our 
great  Presbyterian  Church  which  has  so  long  stood  for  an  educated 
ministry,  where  it  will  gleam  like  a beacon  for  the  enlightenment  ot 
Mexico.  Let  us  use  the  opportune  while  it  is  ours. 

Hubert  W.  Brown. 


Mexico  City. 


1 NATIVE  VILLAGE  IN  THE  HOT  COUNTRY, 

2 INDIANS  IN  DANCE  COSTUME. 

3 MARKET  PLACE. 
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Mexico  and  the  Twentieth  Century  Celebration. 


The  Mexico  Mission  has  had  a keen  interest  in  the  Special  Cele- 
bration of  the  Twentieth  Century  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  from 
the  very  birth  of  the  Movement.  In  fact,  before  the  first  Committee 
had  been  appointed  byr  the  General  Assembly  in  1899  at  Minneapolis, 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  such  a celebration,  the  Mexico  Mis- 
sion had  appointed  its  own  committee  to  correspond  with  the  Church 
at  large  on  the  subject.  Strong  in  faith,  careless  as  to  details, 
anxious  only  that  our  grand  old  Church  should  seek  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  matter  and  plan  for  a general  advance  along  the 
lines,  we  believed,  when,  at  first,  many  doubted;  later,  we  prayed 
on  in  silence,  when  wiser  hands  than  ours  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  business;  and  now  we  are  ready  to  give  cheers  of  delight  or  offer 
up  quiet  prayers  of  thankgiving,  just  as  the  mood  takes  us,  having 
seen  the  movement  launched  in  such  royal  style,  by  Dr.  Dickey  and 
his  Committee  of  representative  ministers  and  elders. 

But  we  have  done  more;  we  have  fallen  into  line  with  the  gener- 
al advance  and  expect  to  share,  with  countless  others  the  glorious 
blessing. 

And,  first  of  all,  the  native  Presbyteries.  They  have  begun  to 
celebrate  by  recognizing  their  potential  power  as  organized,  and 
organizing  units,  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  church.  The  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Zacatecas,  in  December  of  1900,  and 
that  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  Feb.  of  1901,  were  remarkable  as 
signalizing  this  feature  of  “the  new  era.”  Never  had  been  heard  so 
much  prayer  for  guidance,  never  such  sense  of  responsability  for 
the  future  of  the  churches,  never  such  genuine  Unity  of  the  Spirit, 
never  such  drawing  together  in  fraternal  love.  Through  it  all, 
dawned  more  and  more  clearly'  the  consciousness  that  the  presby- 
teries have  a place,  all  their  own,  as  distinct  spiritual  “power- 
centres”  in  the  Church.  With  this  came  the  determination  that  thev 
should  become  more  and  more  organizing  life— centres,  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  bodyr  of  Christ,  as  represented  in  our  scattered  congre- 
gations. The  distribution  of  the  work  among  the  Committees,  and 
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the  plans  adopted  for  gathering  into  one  the  energies  of  the  ehurehes 
had  their  inspiration  in  this  idea. 

The  Presbytery  of  Zacatecas  offered  to  raise  $3,000  for  “the 
formal  establishment  of  a college,”  and  the  Presbytery  of  the  City 
of  Mexico  planned  a general  revival  in  the  distribution  of  Christian 
literature,  in  enlarging  Sabbath  School  work  and  in  training  the 
children  in  giving  to  the  church. 

We  also  expect  to  celebrate  the  New  Century  by  a Union  of  all 
the  Churches  connected  with  the  Missions  of  our  Northern  and 
Southern  Presbj'terian  bodies,  which  means  the  organization  of  the 
first  Independent  National  Mexican  Presbyterian  Church.  This  will 
be  done  by  uniting  the  four  Presbyteries  already  existing  in  a 
national  Sjmod.  We  hope  the  Synod  will  prove  but  a step  toward 
a larger  Union,  embracing  our  brethern  of  the  Associated  Reformed, 
and  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Churches,  not  to  mention  the  Con- 
gregationalists  and  other  Bodies  holding  similar  tradition  of  faith 
and  practice.  Each  of  these  bodies  would  bring  with  it,  elements 
which  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  each  as  a separate  denom- 
ination. 

Lastly  we  wish  to  celebrate  by  strengthening  the  strategic 
points  of  our  work,  which  serve  as  Centres  of  Future  Influence. 
This  means,  in  general  the  buttressing  and  solidifying  ol  the  work 
at  the  headquarters  of  each  Station.  More  especially  it  means  the 
building  up  of  Training  Schools  for  the  Young  Men  in  our  churches. 
Visitors  to  Mexico,  like  ex-Minister  John  W.  Foster  and  Dr.  Samuel 
J.  Niccolls  bave  suggested  that  the  lack  of  Christian  Institutions  for 
boys  and  young  men  in  Mexico  is  the  weak  point  in  our  Mission.  To 
be  frank,  we  have  at  present  only  one  school  for  boys,  our  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Covoacan.  It  is  going  good  work,  under  the 
competent  direction  of  two  of  our  most  experienced  missionaries, 
but  it  lives  in  rented  buildings,  has  no  equipment,  and  docs  not 
begin  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Republic. 

At  our  last  Mission  Meeting  we  unanimously  adopted  a series 
of  resolutions  on  the  SUBJECT.  These  resolutions  are  in  sub- 
stance an  appeal  to  the  donors  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  to 
help; 

I.  In  equipping  and  constructing  building  for  our  Theological 
Seminary. 

II.  In  the  establishment  of  a Preparatory  School  in  connection 
with  the  Seminary. 

III.  This  School  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a Principal, 
whether  an  ordained  man  or  not,  who  by  his  qualification  and 
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-experience,  would  ensure  the  building  up  of  a first  class  school,  doing 
-for  the  boys  the  grade  and  quality  of  education  which  is  already 
being  done  in  our  two  Girls’ Normal  Schools.  We  need  $50,000  gold 
for  this  purpose,  but  will  be  grateful  of  course,  for  whatever  may 
•come  to  us. 

For  putting  our  work  into  good  running  shape  at  the  seven 
other  Mission  ^Stations,  namely,  Merida,  Jalapa,  Chilpancingo,  Zi- 
tacuaro,  Zacatecas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Saltillo,  we  could  easily 
spend  another  $50,000  gold,  and  use  it  all  economically  and  to 
good  purpose. 

In  this  connection  we  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  need 
of  a GOOD  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  IN  THE  NORTHERN  PART  OF  THE  repub- 
lic, modelled  after  Park  College,  or  the  Industrial  Institutions, 
established  of  late  years  in  the  South,  and  so  generously  fostered  by 
the  Peabody  and  other  funds.  This  part  of  Mexico  includes  9 of 
the  27  States,  and  at  least  4.000,000  inhabitants.  Yet  in  all  this 
.region,  occupied  by  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Methodist, 
and  Baptist  churches  (if  we  except  the  Laurens  Institute  in  Monterey), 
there  is  not  a single  Institution  of  the  kind  for  the  Protestant  com- 
munity. For  twent3r  years  missionaries  have  talked  of  the  need  of 
such  a school  and  prayed  for  its  establishment.  Lately  a suitable 
tract  of  land  has  been  offered  as  a free  gift  by  a wealthy  Mexican  for 
■such  a purpose  in  a city  centrally  located  for  the  people  of  these 
nine  States.  Is  not  this  the  time  for  which  we  have  been  waiting  so 
long? 

Our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  asked  for  $825,000  as  the 
•contribution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  strengthening  her  work 
.in  Foreign  Lands.  The  Mexico  Mission  believes  that  a fair  share  of 
rthis  amount  will  fall  to  her  lot.  All  who  wish  further  information 
unay  write  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Wallace  or  any  other  member  of  the 
.'Mission  whose  name  appears  in  this  Report. 

William  Wallace. 


Saltillo  Station. 
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Evangelical  Literature  in  Mexico: 


There  are  said  to  be  ten  millions  of  people  in  Mexico  who 
cannot  read.  Of  the  three  or  four  millions  who  can,  perhaps  not  one 
in  twenty  is  the  owner  of  a book.  In  thousands  of  the  homes  of 
the  well-to-do  the  whole  library  can  be  placed  upon  a single  shelf. 
In  the  larger  cities  public  libraries  are  to  be  found,  but  they  are  visit- 
ed almost  solely  by  students  and  professional  men.  Nearly  all  of 
the  text-books  on  science  used  in  the  colleges  are  in  French.  New 
works  of  real  value  are  generally  sold  in  editions  de  luxe  and  by 
subscription.  The  bookstores,  aside  from  school-books  and  yjrayer- 
books,  have  very  few  works  of  a general  character  and  one  such, 
store  in  a town  of  40,000  ekes  out  a scant}'  living.  The  news  agents 
on  the  trains  do  a more  thriving  business,  their  stock  consisting 
principally  of  a flaming  type  of  novels  belonging  to  the  realistic 
school. 

But  there  are  ten  times  as  many  readers  today  as  there  were 
ten  vears  ago,  at  least,  if  the  present  day  newspaper  is  a fair  ci'iter- 
ion  of  the  advance  made  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that 
we  had  the  old  fashioned  newsboy,  a little  man  of  over  40,  spec- 
tacled and  dignified,  standing  on  the  street  corner  and  reciting  in 
a loud  rasping  voice  the  contents  of  his  paper.  If  he  sold  a dozen  cop- 
ies of  an  afternoon,  business  was  lively. 

It  is  not  in  place  here  to  speak  of  Spanish  literature  in  general. 
There  is  some  of  it  very  good  indeed,  but  it  is  not  modern,  nor  docs 
it  represent  present  day  problems.  Purely  Mexican  literature  con- 
sists almost  exclusively  of  history  and  the  historical  novel,  poetry, 
and  politics.  Magazine  literature  is  unknown  in  Mexico  and  the  na- 
tion is  solving  its  great  social  and  economic  questions  without  the 
aid  of  books. 

It  is  into  such  a condition  of  things  that  we  have  had  to  plunge 
with  our  evangelical  literature.  We  not  only  have  had  to  create  new 
and  agreeable  reading  matter,  but  also  provoke  aud  develop  a taste 
for  that  kind  of  reading.  A modern  book,  tasty  in  form  and 
appearance  and  thrust  upon  the  public  for  sale,  at  once  arouses  sus- 
picion, as  only  the  protestants  sell  books  of  that  sort. 


While  nearty  every  religious  periodical  in  Mexico  is  largely 
supported  by  its  Mission  and  has  directly  in  view  the  work  of  pro- 
pagating the  Gospel,  they  have  all  contributed  substantially  to 
•evangelical  literature  by  printing  hundreds  of  articles  of  permanent 
vralue  to  the  cause.  Many  of  these  have  been  gathered  afterwards  in 
book  form  and  made  available  to  the  general  public.  There  are  nine 
of  these  periodicals  at  present  published  in  Mexico  with  a total  is- 
tsue  of  10,000  to  12,  000  copies;  they  are  all  decidedly  superior  in 
type,  paper,  and  general  appearance  to  the  ordinary  secular  news- 
paper, and  are  steadily  reaching  a reading  circle  far  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  evangelical  vanguard  of  missionary  effort. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  work  there  was  manifest  a need 
for  books  to  embody  our  principles  and  purposes.  In  the  article  on 
the  Semina^,  mention  is  made  of  those  early  struggles  to  provide 
Tor  this  demand,  and  of  the  results.  The  first  books  to  appear  were 
■of  a polemic  and  controversial  character,  and  there  is  still  need  of 
more  books  of  the  same  sort  and  from  a modern  standpoint. 
"We  have  three  or  four  good  works,  translations,  on  Christian 
Evidences,  a serviceable  Bible  Dictionary,  Text-book  Manual, 
Summaries  of  Doctrine,  and  at  last  a complete  Church  History 
(Hurst).  The  first  commentary  to  be  printed  was  by  Dr.  W. 
H.  Rule,  of  Gibralter,  a great  many  3^ears  ago,  and  no  long- 
er in  print.  With  the  exception  of  Ryle’ s Expository  Thoughts 
on  the  Four  Gospels  nothing  else  has  been  published  up  to  date. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Pratt  is  working  diligently  on  his  Commentary  on  Gene- 
sis, and  if  he  lives  to  finish  the  whole  Bible  it  will  be  a monumental 
work  of  immense  value.  He  is  entitled  to  the  heartiest  of  support 
that  his  work  may  progress  without  delay.  Among  new  books  we 
have  Stalker’s  Life  of  Christ  and  Life  of  Paul,  two  little  volumes  of 
Mood3'’s  sermons,  the  story  of  “Titus,”  and  two  other  distinctively 
Christian  novels.  There  is  also  being  published  a splendid  new  Con- 
cordance, the  work  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Sloan  of  the  Baptist  Mission.  One 
of  Murray’ s devotional  studies  has  been  printed  and  Meyer’s  Pres- 
ent Tenses  is  appearing  serially  in  one  of  the  religious  papers.  A val- 
uable little  work  on  the  Holy  Spirit  by  J.  H.  McConkey  was  trans- 
lated for  El  Heraldo  of  Chile,  but  has  not  yet  appeared  in  book 
form.  We  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  Christian  biography  except 
a Life  of  Luther,  and  absolutely  nothing  on  Missions.  Samuel 
Smiles’  four  books  on  Character,  Thrift,  etc.  are  published  in  Spanish- 
by  Gamier  Brothers,  Paris,  and  a fine  edition  of  Quo  Yadis  has  re- 
cently come  from  Barcelona.  BenHur  is  ready  in  MSS.  if  not  already 
published.  Other  translations  of  books  such  as  Schaffs  Person  of 
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Christ,  a Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  Illustrated  Bible  Stories,  and  a1 
few  other  translations  are  ready  for  the  printer  the  moment  the  cost 
be  provided  for;  and  if  the  expense  of  printing  could  be  guaranteed, 
a dozen  other  really  necessary  additions  to  our  evangelical  library 
would  be  immediately  forthcoming.  Many  of  the  books  of  the 
Moody  Colportage  Library  would  be  of  immense  value  if  we  could 
have  them  in  Spanish,  but  the  probable  number  ofcopies  sold  would 
scarcely  warrant  the  expense  even  in  that  cheap  form,  as  a paying 
venture. 

One  thing  should  be  done  at  once.  By  common  agreement  among 
all  evangelical  missions  working  in  Spanish  countries,  a complete 
list  of  all  books  published  should  be  compiled  that  we  may  know 
what  is  available  for  immediate  use;  and  some  common  steps  takem 
for  their  wide  diffusion  among  the  people.  And  if  it  be  possible,  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  should  be  obtained  as  to  the  new 
books  that  are  urgently  needed,  that  the  proper  persons  may  be- 
stimulated  to  the  preparing  of  them  for  publication.  So  far  all  the 
labor  of  authorship  and  translation  has  been  given  without  remun- 
eration, the  books  being  printed  at  actual  cost  of  material  and  la- 
bor. A common  agreement  would  secure  the  best  distribution  of  the- 
work  and  save  double  labor. 

C.  Scott  Williams. 

San  Luis  Potosi. 


Mission  Work  in  Sombrerete. 


PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


First  epoch:  1571—1599.  The  Chronicles  of  the  San  Franciscan- 
Friars  of  Zacatecas  tell  us  of  two  remarkable  men  of  the  order  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  conversion  of  the  native  mexicans  living 
in  and  around  Sombrerete  during  the  years  comprehended  in  the 
dates  given  above.  These  two  men  were  Fra  Diego  Ordonez  and 
Fra  Jacinto.  The  former  was  an  old  man  of  a hundred  years  of  age 
when  he  made  the  journey  on  foot,  barefooted,  with  but  a single- 
servant, from  Mexico  City  to  this  region,  a distance  of  over  500- 
miles.  He  was  released  from  his  labors  at  117  years  of  age,  dying. 


at  the  close  of  a sermon  preached  from  an  arm  chair,  his  last  words 
being  a prophecy  of  sad  ruin  and  pitiable  poverty-  for  the  place  and 
people.  Fra  Jacinto,  before  entering  the  monastery,  was  one  ot 
Cortez’s  most  daring,  dissolute,  and  cruel  captains.  He  hoped  by 
study,  pennance,  and  prayers,  to  atone  for  the  sins  committed 
against  the  Indians  of  his  dominions  whom  he  had  cruelly  ruled  and 
wronged.  He  strove  in  his  penitence  to  reach  that  degree  of  sanctit}^ 
he  fancied  would  give  him  a right  to  a martyr’s  crown;  and  after  a 
short  period  of  iconoclastic  efforts  against  the  idolatry  of  the  bar- 
barians he  had  so  barbarously  treated,  the  longed  for  martyrdom 
was  his. 

These  two  apostles  of  a corrupted  faith,  aided  by  other  cowork- 
ers,  succeeded  in  changing  the  religion  of  the  people,  but  the  new 
faith  was  as  misleading  and  idolatrous,  as  irrational  and  as  god- 
dishonoring,  as  the  superstition  it  had  superceeded.  Nine  generations 
or  more  of  immortal  souls  in  that  fair  land  were  kept  in  utter  ig- 
norance of  the  true  way  of  salvation  through  our  only  all-sufficient 
Sacrifice  and  Mediator. 

Second  epoch;  In  1879  two  ministers  of  the  gospel,  one  an 
American  and  the  other  a Mexican  arrived  in  Sombrerete  where  Fra 
Ordonez  and  Fra  Jacinto  had  labored  300  years  before.  They 
went  in  response  to  a petition  signed  by  22  persons  who  said  they 
were  ready  to  aid  pecuniarily  or  in  any  other  way,  even  to  the  lay- 
ing down  of  their  lives,  that  the  missionaries  might  give  them  and 
others  instruction  from  the  Word  of  God.  A large  audience  gath- 
ered in  a rented  room  and  listened  respectfully  the  first  night  to  the 
plain  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  But  at  the  hour  for  services  the  second 
night  one  of  the  friends  of  the  preacher  was  felled  to  the  ground  as 
he  stood  in  the  threshold  of  the  door,  a stone  having  been  hurled  by 
some  one  of  the  hundreds  gathered  in  the  street.  The  quickly  closed 
and  barred  door  was  soon  battered  almost  to  pieces  by  stones  from 
the  infuriated,  howling  mob  without.  However,  the  mayor  and 
town  guard  arrived  in  time  to  deliver  the  ministers  from  the  crowd 
thirsting  for  their  blood.  They  were  lodged  for  safe  keeping  in  the 
jail,  but  not  feeling  able  to  protect  them  longer,  the  mayor  sent 
them  away  the  following  night  escorted  by  a captain  and  ten  sol- 
diers to  a town  30  miles  distant.  They  were  disappointed  but  not 
disheartened  or  inspired  to  speak  any  sad  or  dire  prophecy  against 
the  place,  for  they  felt  sure  that  even  the  little  blood  shed  and  the 
seed  sown  in  tears  would  some  day  bring  forth  fruit. 

Third  epoch:  The  }ear  1900  marks  a new  and  notable  era  in 

missionary  work  in  and  around  Sombrerete.  The  God-chosen  in- 
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'struments  in  this  case  were  two  consecrated  women,  one  an  American, 
the  other  a Mexican  girl  from  one  of  our  humblest  homes.  Airs.  C. 
had  shared  the  toils  and  joys  of  pioneer  mission  work  in  Southern 
Mexico  for  six  years  with  her  husband,  and  when  he  wascalled  from 
his  work  to  his  reward,  “from  the  strife— land  to  the  life— land,”  her 
sad  heart  was  still  in  the  work  they  both  had  loved  so  much,  and 
•she  pleaded  to  have  a place  assigned  her  for  one  year  that  she  might 
have  a chance  to  satisfy  herself  and  the  Alission  whether  or  no  the 
Lord  had  some  work  for  her  still  to  do  in  Alexico. 

The  Sombrerete  field  was  offered  her  and  with  her  two  small 
children  she  arrived  there  about  the  middle  of  February,  1900, 
performing  the  last  part  of  the  journey  in  a stage-coach,  over  60 
miles,  and  over  a very  rough  road.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month 
she  was  established  in  her  rented  house,  and  had  begun  holding 
weekly  and  Sabbath  meetings  for  social  and  public  worship,  and 
was  doing  Bible-study  and  visiting  from  house  to  house  in  the 
humble  homes  of  the  little  company  of  believers  who  had  most 
cordially  welcomed  her  among  them. 

Anita  Escobedo  was  Airs.  C’s  colaborer.  She  was  a graduate 
of  our  Saltillo  Girls’  Normal  School  and  had  been  teaching  for  over 
two  years.  Early  in  the  year  she  was  thought  to  be  suffering  from 
bronchial  trouble,  and  by  advice  of  physician  left  a position  in  our 
Normal  School  in  Mexico  City  to  try  the  drier  climate  of  Saltillo 
and  to  get  a few  months  rest.  However,  she  had  barely  reached 
Saltillo  when  she  heard  that  our  poor  people  at  Sombrerete  had 
subscribed  money  to  pa}'  salary  of  a teacher  and  rent  for  a day— 
School.  She  at  once  asked  for  the  position  and  by  the  end  of  Alay 
she  had  opened  the  school,  which  was  kept  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
with  most  satisfactory  results.  During  this  time  she  was  also  Airs. 
C’s  most  efficient  helper  and  counsellor  in  carrying  on  evangelistic 
work  in  the  town,  organizing  and  conducting  the  Sunday  School, 
keeping  up  Christian  Endeavor  work  in  all  its  branches,  and  direct- 
ing the  public  worship  on  Sabbath  and  week  days.  There  was  no 
preacher  nor  other  male  worker  in  the  place.  Anita  had  been  at 
Sombrerete  but  a short  time  when  it  was  found  that  her  bronchial 
complaint  had  developed  into  unmistakable  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs,  yet  she  insisted  on  keeping  at  work  while  strength  and  life 
lasted. 

She  had  no  morbid  longing  to  be  a martyr,  but  did  long,  if  it 
were  the  good  Father’s  will,  to  live  on  that  she  might  spend  and  be 
spent  in  her  Alaster’s  service  for  the  salvation  and  elevation  of  the 
many  deluded  and  ignorant  of  her  own  sex.  On  the  ISth.  of  Feb- 
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ruary,  1901,  she  yielded  up  her  spirit  in  the  home  other  sorrowing 
■companion.  The  funeral  services,  attended  by  a large  company  of 
natives  and  foreigners,  were  performed  both  at  the  house  and  the 
grave  by  Mrs.  C.  and  the  girl  teacher  who  had  come  to  help  Anita 
in  the  School  work. 

We  who  knew  her  and  her  work  are  sure  that  other  "first  fruits'’ 
of  this  new  Centum-  have  been  gathered  into  the  Celestial  garners 
with  gladder  acclaim  than  that  which  heralded  the  entrance  through 
the  Heavenly  portals  of  the  spirit  of  Anita  Escobedo.  Truly  it  can 
be  said  of  her:  “She  hath  done  what  she  could.” 

T.  F.  WaLLACE. 

Zacatecas  Station. 


The  Need  of  Higher  Education  for 
Mexican  Girls. 


By  higher  education  in  Mexico,  let  us  understand,  not  the 
academic  courses  pursued  by  American  women  after  graduating 
from  the  High  School  and  Institute,  but  rather  the  education  which 
holds  relatively  in  the  country,  the  place  that  a college  education 
does  in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  understand  just  how  much  or  how  little  is  com- 
prehended in  this  “higher  education”  it  is  neccesarv  to  take  a glance 
at  the  public  school  system  of  Mexico  as  it  stands  to-day. 

Beginning  with  the  Primary  School  the  elementary  course  covers 
four  3-ears.  Then  follows,  what  is  called  the  “Superior  Primary 
School”  with  a course  of  two  years,  defined  by  the  First  Pedagogical 
Congress  of  Mexico  as  “A  complementary  course  for  the  children  of 
the  people  and  as  a preparatory  course  for  the  Preparatory  School 
proper.” 

The  Preparatory  School  corresponds  then  to  the  Grammar 
School  in  the  United  States  with  possibly  the  first  two  3-ears  of  the 
High  School  added,  and  serves,  as  the  name  would  indicate,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  stud3-  of  some  profession. 

During  the  last  few  3'ears  the  Government  has  also  established 
Normal  Schools  with  a three  3’ears  course,  and  pupils  are  admitted 
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to  the  Normal  from  the  Superior  Primary  School,  that  is,  after  only 
six  years  of  schooling!  So  it  may  readily  he  seen  that  the  highest 
education  which  one  may  receive  in  Mexico,  (unless  he  choose  a 
profession),  can  by  no  means  be  compared  to  what  is  understood  as- 
the  higher  education  of  America. 

It  is  only  in  very  recent  years  that  educational  advantages  have 
been  open  to  woman  in  Mexico.  Public  opinion  does  not  demand 
of  her  more  than  very  rudimentary  book  knowledge,  some  skill  with 
her  needle  and  ability  to  superintend  a house;  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  average  woman  are  brought  down  to  a much  lower 
level  even  than  this  by  the  large  and  ignorant  laboring  class,  or 
what  might  be  termed,  the  submerged  nine  tenths.  This  low  intel- 
lectual status  of  woman  brings  in  its  train  the  attendent  evils  of 
superstition  and  fanaticism. 

It  is  a significant  fact,  that  the  intellectual  leaders  of  this  country 
the  men  of  affairs  in  politics,  commerce,  and  education  have  broken 
with  the  catholic  church  while  their  wives  and  daughters  continue 
t-o  yield  blind  homage  to  a depraved  priesthood. 

In  the  prevailing  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health,  woman’s  ig- 
norance is  seen  reflected  upon  the  community.  Let  her  be  instructed 
as  to  the  life  giving  properties  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air  and  she  will 
no  longer  be  content  to  shut  herself  and  her  family  up  in  crowded 
dark  rooms.  Let  her  understand  the  relative  value  of  proteine, 
starch  and  fat,  and  it  will  be  her  pleasure  to  provide  something 
more  than  “tortillas”  and  beans  for  the  daily  diet.  Let  her  compre- 
hend the  physiological  condition  which  cacises  a cold  or  fever  and 
she  will  not  have  such  a mortal  dread  of  washing  her  little  one’s 
face  in  the  former  instance  nor  refuse  him  the  refreshing  drink  he 
craves  in  the  latter. 

An  American  physician  who  has  practiced  many  years  in  this 
country  was  once  asked  how  Mexico  cculd  hold  such  a high  rank 
among  the  nations  in  medical  science  when  so  little  skill  is  shown  in 
actual  practice.  He  replied,  “In  point  of  theory,  Mexican  physicians 
are  unsurpassed,  but  when  it  comes  to  putting  their  knowledge  into 
practice  the  traditions  of  their  mothers  have  more  weight  than  any 
amount  of  book  learning.” 

Another  reason  why  education  is  greatly  to  be  desired  for  the 
women  of  Mexico  is  the  change  in  social  ideals  which  must  surely 
follow.  In  manners,  the  Mexican  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  but  a 
single  standard  of  morals  for  both  men  and  women  alike,  ss 
accounted  a utopian  dream,  and  will  continue  a dream  until 


woman’s  awakened  intelligence  realizes  the  posibilitv  of  making  it 
a fact. 

Above  all,  the  need  of  higher  education  for  the  Mexican  girl  is 
manifested  in  her  own  desire  to  be  educated  and  her  eagerness 
in  embracing  the  advantages  open  to  her  at  the  present  time. 
These  may  be  briefly  classed  as  follows;  Mission  Schools,  State 
Schools,  and  Convents.  The  latter,  though  prohibited  by  the  Re- 
form Laws  are  tolerated  more  and  more  throughout  the  country 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  demand  for  girl’s  schools  is  greater 
than  the  supply. 

The  convent  school  is  patronized  chiefly  b\T  the  aristocracy,  the 
showy  accomplishments  therein  taught  appealing  strongly  to  the 
class  of  women  whose  only  ambition  is  to  shine  in  society. 

The  Government  Normal  Schools  are  well  patronized  by  women. 
In  the  State  of  Coahuila  the  girls  enrolled  in  the  Normal  School  far 
outnumber  the  bo}rs  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  coeducation  is  an 
innovation  contrary  to  prevailing  customs  and  ideas  of  propriety.. 
Women  are  not  attracted  to  the  Preparatory  Schools  nor  the 
Professions,  although  there  is  at  least  one  notable  instance  of  a 
Mexican  woman  practicing  medicine  in  the  Capital  and  another  of 
humble  origin  who  entered  the  great  Law  School,  the  only  woman 
among  eight  hundred  men.  She  commanded  the  respect  of  teachers 
and  the  student  body  and  is  successfully  pleading  cases  in  Mexico- 
to-day. 

The  Normal  Schools  for  girls  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  have  more  applications  for  admision  than  accommodations,  , 
and  without  any  solicitation  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

These  two  schools  represent  the  pioneer  work  for  women  along 
educational  lines,  and  from  small  beginnings  have  attained  an  in- 
fluence which  is  felt  throughout  the  entire  country.  The  course 
covers  twelve  years  including  Primary,  Intermediate,  Preparatory 
and  Normal  Departments.  The  efficient  service  rendered  by  gradu- 
ates of  these  institutions  in  the  schools  of  Mexico  and  Texas  even, 
should  be  considered  with  the  other  wonders  in  national  progress 
achieved  during  the  closing  years  of  the  past  century . 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  for,  as  we  turn  toward  the  full  light  of 
the  Twentieth  Century,  that  not  many  years  shall  pass  ere  Mexican 
womanhood  enters  into  her  full  inheritance  of  untrammeled  spirit- 
ual life,  abounding  good  health,  pure  social  environment  and  well- 
developed  mind? 

Edna  Johnson. 

Saltillo  Station. 
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An  Incident  in  School  Life. 


It  has  been  the  custom  always  to  invite  all  graduates,  and 
pupils  who  have  been  members  of  the  school  for  an}'  length  of  time, 
to  attend  the  examinations,  the  Alumnae  Reunion,  and  graduating 
exercises  at  the  close  of  each  year.  Six  attended  the  reunion  on 
Nov.  20th.  1900,  one  being  a graduate  of  the  class  of  1892,  two  of 
the  class  of  1894,  two  of  the  class  of  1897,  and  one  who  had  been 
in  school  four  j'ears  but  could  not  graduate  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  reunion  was  animated  and  enjoyable,  the  older  graduates 
bringing  reports,  and  welcoming  the  girls  just  about  to  enter  their 
ranks.  The  juniors  furnished  entertainment  and  served  refreshments. 

Elisa  Guajardo  who  was  a pupil  in  the  Monterey  school  as  a 
child,  and  later  entered  the  Saltillo  school,  was  always  a pupil  of 
promise  and  interest  to  the  teachers.  She  was  left  an  orphan  very 
young,  and  brought  up  by  an  aunt,  a devout  roman  catholic.  She, 
however,  had  an  uncle,  a sincere  Christian  and  protestant,  and 
through  his  influence  Elisa  was  sent  to  the  Mission  School  in  Mon- 
terey. The  aunt  did  not  treat  her  well,  and  inflicted  much  hard 
work  upon  her  out  of  school  hours,  but  Elisa  bore  it  bravely,  for 
she  was  ambitious  to  learn  and  wished  to  fit  herself  for  teaching  and 
help  in  the  Mission.  After  the  school  was  moved  to  Saltillo  she 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  enter  as  a boarder.  Her  aunt  said  she 
might  go,  but  could  never  return  to  her  home.  She  worked  faith- 
fully'in  school,  always  a great  favorite  with  her  companions  and  a 
help  to  teachers.  But  her  hard  life  as  a child  seemed  to  have  under- 
mined her  constitution,  and  she  was  unable  to  study  continuously. 
She  taught  about  two  years  and  her  health  improved.  In  1896 
she  married  a young  school  teacher  from  Zacatecas. 

Last  November  they  came  with  their  one  child  to  attend  the 
reunion  and  examinations.  They  were  both  enthusiastic  and  inter- 
ested in  the  school  and  Elisa  said  nothing  had  done  her  so  much 
good  as  to  get  back  once  more  into  the  old  home.  The  little  boy 
was  an  innovation  for  us,  for  he  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
• child  of  the  school  brought  back.  At  the  Alumnae  Meeting  Elisa 
ntreduccd  him  to  the  audience  as  Srita.  Juanita’s  grandchild,  and 
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he  created  quite  a sensation.  There  are  six  or  seven  other  grand- 
children belonging  to  the  school  but  he  was  the  first  to  come  to  us. 
We  hope  the  influence  of  the  school  will  follow  him  through  life,  and 
the  teachings  and  lessons  his  mother  received  here,  through  him  be 
spread  far  and  wide.  Through  the  girls  of  the  school,  their  children, 
and  their  children’s  children  may  the  school  live  and  grow. 

Jennie  Wheeler. 

Saltillo  Station. 


Possible  Extension  of  our  Church  in 

Mexico. 


In  planning  for  the  extension  of  the  Christian  church  in  foreign 
lands,  the  prime  object  of  Missions  should  be  kept  prominently  in 
the  foreground.  The  proclamation  of  Christ  to  those  who  hitherto 
have  not  hear  the  good  news  of  salvation  is  the  first  commission  ol 
every  missionary.  In  order  to  more  promptly  and  more  thoroughly 
fulfill  this  commission,  two  principles  might  well  be  observed  by  all 
Missions. — (1)  Cities  and  districts  alieady  occupied  by  one  Mission 
are  not  legitimate  fields  for  work  by  another  Mission  until  a s}’s- 
tematic  effort  has  been  made  to  evangelize  every  other  part  of  the 
country.  (2)  Of  two  virgen  fields,  the  one  contiguous  to  established 
work  carried  on  by  any  church  is  the  one  naturally  to  be  consider- 
ed within  the  sphere  of  extension  of  that  church. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mexico  has  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties for  extension  into  virgen  fields  contiguous  to  its  established 
work. 

With  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Mexico  City  Station,  all  of 
the  fields  of  the  southern  part  Mexico  are  capable  of  great  extension 
into  unoccupied  districts.  In  the  Guerrero  (map  10),  Michoacan  (map 
8),  andHomc  Mission  (map  11)  Fields  our  church  has  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  The  present  establish- 
ed work  of  the  Michoacan  Station  lies  along  the  eastern  end  of  the 
populous  State  of  Michoacan.  The  only  other  work  in  the  State  is 
that  of  the  Methodist  (South)  and  Baptist  in  Morelia  the  capital 
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■{3  days  distant  on  horseback).  To  the  south  and  southwest  no  oth- 
•er  organized  work  is  to  be  found  until  the  Guerrero  Field  of  our 
own  church  is  reached  after  from  five  to  seven  da3rs  riding.  To  the 
southeast  the  same  condition  is  true  until  in  touch  with  the  work  of 
our  Mexican  Home  Mission  Board,  distant  four  to  five  days.  Thus  it 
can  be  seen  that  with  an  adequate  force  of  workers  and  by  means  of 
conscientious  active  itinerating  these  three  fields  could  be  connected 
by  outstations  and  the  entire  southern  and  southeastern  portions 
of  Michoacan,  the  southwestern  portion  of  Mexico,  and  all  the  state 
of  Guerrerro  could  be  occupied  for  our  church.  This  is  an  extent 
of  territory  of  over  40,000  sq. miles  with  a population  of  probably 
1,000,000.  Not  only  is  this  section  of  Mexico  tributary  to  the 
work  of  our  church  but  no  other  church  can  evangelize  it  without 
passing  through  or  going  around  the  fields  now  held  by  the  Presby- 
terian church. 

We  also  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  gospel  workers 
in  the  three  states  of  Tabasco  (map  12),  Campeche,  and  Yucatan 
(map  13).  This  region  embraces  an  extension  of  territory  of  nearly 
60,000  sq. miles  with  a population  of  554,652.  It  can  be  reached  only 
by  means  of  the  Gulf  steamers.  The  remoteness  and  difficulty  of  trav- 
el to  and  from  this  field  is  such  that  as  long  as  we  continue  our  ef- 
forts there  is  little  or  no  probability  of  the  opening  of  work  here  by 
another  church. 

The  state  of  Veracruz  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  in  the  Re- 
public. At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  acording  to  the  census  of 
last  3Fear,  within  ten  3'ears  it  will  also  be  the  most  populous.  Our 
church  has  the  sole  occupancy  of  the  capital  (Jalapa,  map  11)  and 
the  chief  seaport  (Veracruz).  It  is  estimated  that  contiguous  to  our 
established  work  there  is  a population  of  at  least  300,000  that  has 
not  as  3Fet  been  evangelized. 

Shortly  after  opening  work  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  we  establish- 
ed a station  in  the  Cit3'  of  Zacatecas  which  is  the  capital  of  a state 
of  the  same  name.  Up  to  the  present  time  with  the  exception  of 
in  the  capital  we  are  the  only  workers  in  the  entire  state.  The 
work  has  been  extended  so  that  there  are  now  several  important 
outstations.  But  as  yet  the  larger  part  of  its  inhabitants  remains 
unevangelized.  The  chief  centers  of  work  are  Zacatecas,  the  capital, 
(map  5),  Sombrerete,  the  present  residence  of  Mrs.  Campbell, 
(map  4),  and  Tlaltenango,  the  former  residence  of  the  late  Rev. 
D.  J.  Stewart,  (map  6).  The  state  has  an  area  of  23,090  sq.  miles 
.and  a population  of  496,810. 

In  all  of  our  other  fields  and  Stations,  [States  of  Nuevo  Leon 


(map  1),  Coahuila  (map  2 and  3),  San  Luis  Potosi  (map  7),  Hidal- 
go (map  15),  and  Mexico  and  the  Federal  District  (map  9)],  there 
are  also  many  districts  into  which  the  light  of  the  Gospel  has  not 
as  yet  penetrated.  But  as  they  are  somewhat  limited  in  extent, 
mention  cannot  be  severally  made  of  them.  The  extension  in  these 
stations  must  necessarily  be  more  along  the  line  of  development 
and  a more  thorough  evangelization  of  districts  alread\r  partially 
occupied,  on  account  of  thejoint  occupancy  with  other  churches. 

The  responsibility  which  we  share  with  other  churches  is  the 
evangelization  of  145,113  scj. miles  of  territory  with  a population  of 
4,  205,040.  The  duty  which  falls  on  our  church  alone  is  the  carry- 
ing of  the  Gospel  message  to  2,  466,014  people  inhabiting  132,575 
sq. miles  of  territory.  No  other  church  working  in  Alexico  has  such 
a great  responsibility  as  ours;  none  other  such  an  abundant  oppor- 
tunity. Over  18  percent  of  her  people  are  dependent  on  us  alone  to 
give  them  the  Gospel,  and  over  31  percent  must  receive  the  Alessage 
either  from  us  or  froma  sister  church  established  in  the  same  region. 
In  short  we  are  in  direct  touch  with  nearly  one-half  of  Mexico’s  peo- 
ple. 

Our  workers  have  frequently  been  the  advanced  scouts  of  evan- 
gelistic effort.  As  a result,  at  present  we  hold  the  gateways  of  sever- 
al important  and  promising  fields.  We  are  doing  what  we  can 
with  the  men  and  means  at  our  disposal.  Remembering  the  lessons 
of  actual  carnal  warfare,  we  cannot  believe  that  our  brethern  at 
home  would  urge  an  advance  without  furnishing  the  necessary  “sin- 
ues  of  war.”  The  entire  country  is  accessible  and  in  many  places  a 
cordial  welcome  awaits  us.  Shall  we  advance?  Or  shall  these  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  remain  in  their  ignorance  and  idolatry? 

W.  E.  Vanderbilt. 

Michoacan  Station. 


N ecrology 

OF  OUR  MEXICAN  MINISTERS  AND  WORKERS. 


In  our  work  in  the  Northern  part  of  Mexico  our  Alission  haslost 
by  death  only  three  men  of  note,  Don  Juan  Amador,  Rev.  B rigid o 
A.  Sepulveda,  and  Atanasio  Quiroz. 
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Juan  Amador  was  a valiant  pioneer  worker  who  cooperated 
with  Dr.  G.  M.  Prevost  in  organizing  the  first  protestant  work  in 
the  State  of  Za  atecas  long  before  our  Mission,  or  any  other, 
had  begun  work  in  this  country.  Plis  most  important  work  was 
done  as  editor  of  the  first  Protestant  paper  published  in  thecountry, 
“La  Antorcha  Evangelica.”  He  was  also  chief  municipal  officer  m 
his  native  town  of  Villa  de  Cos.  Here  was  the  cradle  of  Protestant- 
ism in  Mexico. 

Rev.  Brigido  Sepulveda  began  work  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon 
in  connection  with  Miss  Rankin’s  work  under  the  American  Board, 
several  years  before  that  work  was  transferred  to  our  Board.  When 
the  change  was  made,  Sepulveda  was  continued  in  the  work  and 
acted  as  pastor  in  charge  of  several  different  congregations,  at  Mon- 
c'ova,  Parras,  Zacatecas,  and  Monterey,  his  death  occurring  while 
pastor  at  Monterey.  He  was  one  of  Dr.  Thomson’s  evangelists  and 
often  travelled  with  the  latter  over  widely  extended  regions  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country,  He  was  ordained  in  Zacatecas,  May 
21,  1893,  and  died  in  Monterey  Sept.  19th.,  1895. 

Atanasio  Quiroz  was  a young  man  of  genius  who  did  his  best 
work  for  the  Mission  whilestill  pursuing  his  studies  under  Dr.  Thom- 
son’s direction.  He  was  the  first  student  ofTlalpam  to  complete  the 
entire  course  in  Theology  graduatiug  in  1891.  He  was  ordained  in 
1894  but  did  not  long  remain  in  the  ministry,  being  led  aside  by 
friends  to  study  law  where  a brilliant  career  was  open  before  him. 
He  died  in  San  Luis  Potosi  in  1899. 

In  the  Southern  field  the  list  of  workers  who  have  gone  from  usis 
a much  larger  one,  and  space  will  not  permite  us  to  speak  of  them 
all. 

Procopio  C.  Diaz  was  a native  of  the  State  of  Guerrero  and  was 
the  first  preacher  to  raise  the  Gospel  banner  in  the  port  of  Acapulco 
and  in  other  parts  of  that  State.  The  story  of  the  terrible  tragedy 
and  martyrdom  connected  with  the  first  missionary  visit  to  Aca- 
pulco is  told  elsewhere.  Procopio  Diaz  carried  the  marks  of  his  part 
in  the  struggle  in  his  maimed  hand  and  scarred  face  the  rest  of  his 
life.  On  his  recovery  from  his  wounds  he  was  elected  to  the  Federal 
Congress,  but  not  caring  to  go,  was  again  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  where  he  became  president  of  that  body\  He  kept  up  his 
work  of  propaganda  until  after  nine  months  he  was  again  obliged  on 
account  of  persecution  to  leave  his  home.  He  came  to  Mexico  City 
and  offered  his  services  to  the  Mission  and  was  ordained  as  an 
Evangelist.  For  many  j^ears  he  continued  preaching  in  the  States 
of  Michoacan,  Mexico,  Veracruz,  Tabasco  and  Yucatan.  After  a 


prolonged  illness  he  died  a peaceful  death  in  Mexico  City'  on  the  22 
of  November,  1895,  hopirg  to  the  last  that  he  might  recover  and  be 
again  permitted  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Rev.  Hipolito  Quesada  was  the  founder  of  our  work  in  Veracruz 
where  for  many  years  he  did  a faithful  work.  He  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  humble— minded  and  by  no  means  least  consecrated 
of  our  native  preachers. 

Abraham  and  Nicanor  Gomez,  though  not  relatives,  were 
brothers  in  sharing  a martyr's  death.  The  former  was  assaulted 
and  barbarously  killed  by  cuts  and  blows  of  machetes  in  the  hands 
of  romanist  fanatics,  and  then  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Agua- 
catitlan,  State  of  Guerrero.  He  was  still  a young  man  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Nicanor  Gomez  met  a most  cruel  death  from  stoning, 
machete  cuts,  blows,  and  gunshot  wounds  in  the  town  of  Almolova, 
State  of  Mexico.  He  was  carried  however,  still  alive  to  Capulhuae, 
of  same  State,  to  die. 

Among  other  workers  we  have  time  to  mention  only  by  name 
the  following:  Benjamin  Pascal,  Juan  Moya,  Daniel  Rodriguez,  En- 
rique Bianehi,  Clemente  Salazar,  Francisco  Escobedo  Pedro  Ballas- 
tra.  All  of  these  did  faithful  work  in  the  Mission  and  have  passed 
to  their  reward.  Some  of  them  died  in  the  homes  of  their  relatives 
who  were  Romanists  and  in  nearly  every  case,  protestant  friends 
were  not  allowed  to  visit  them,  and  after  their  death  it  was  publish- 
ed abroad  that  they  had  died  in  the  bosom  of  the  Mother  Church. 
Of  one  of  them  Rev.  Arcadio  Morales  writes:  I was  with  our  brother 
hour  after  hour  on  the  three  last  days  of  his  life  and  found  him  firm 
in  his  faith.  I was  not  permitted  to  see  him  in  his  last  moments, 
and  it  was  given  out  that  he  had  renounced  his  protestant  faith. 

T.  F.  Wallace. 


Zacatecas  Station. 


Directory. 

PRESENT  MEMBERS  OF  MISSION. 


T,  Freeman  Wallace,  D.  D.  '78 — Apartado  86,  Saltillo. 

Mrs.  T.  F.  Wallace,  ’78 — 200  Groveland  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn 
Mrs.  Hubert  W.  Brown,  Apr.  ’84 — 

Hubert  W.  Brown,  July,  ’84 — Apartado  305,  Mexico  City,  D.  F. 
AIr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Boyce, ’84 — Mission  House,  Jalapa,  Veracruz. 
Miss  Jennie  Wheeler,  ’88 — Apartado  91,  Saltillo. 

William  Wallace,  ’91 — Apartado  86,  Saltillo. 

Mrs.  William  Wallace,  Dec.  ’94 — 

Miss  Edna  Johnson,  ’92 — Apartado  91,  Saltillo. 

C.  Scott  Williams,  ’92 — Apartado  104,  San  Luis  Potosi. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Williams,  Sept.  ’93— 

Mrs.  Myrtie  T.  Campbell,  ’93— Sombrerete,  Zacatecas. 

Charles  C.  Millar,  ’93 — Coyoacan,  D.  F. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Millar,  '96 — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Vanderbilt,  '96— Zitaeuaro,  Michoa- 
can. 

George  Johnson,  ’96 — Chilpancingo,  Guerrero. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Johnson,  ’97— 

Walter  H.  Semple,  ’96 — Chilpancingo,  Guerrero. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Semple,  ’99 — 

Miss  Clara  B.  Browning,  ’97 — Apartado  247,  Mexico  D.  F. 

Miss  Mary  Me  Dermid,  ’97— Apartado  247,  Mexico  D.  F. 
Charles  Petran,  1900 — Co3roacan,  D.  F.  (until  sept.  ’01.) 

23  missionaries  on  the  field,  and  15  children 
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Directory. 

FORMER  MISSIONARIES'. 


Piticin,  Paul  H.  Mk.  and  Mrs.  ’72.  '73  Springfield,  Mass. 
Thomson,  Henry  C.,  D.  D.  AIr.  and  Mrs.’7- — ’92.  Union,  Ore. 
Phillips,  Maxwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ’72.  ’81:  Norman,  Ok.  Ter. 
Hutchinson.*  M.  H.  AIr.  and  AIrs.  ’73— ’80. 

Stewart,*  D.  J.  ’75— ’99. 

Polhemus,  I.  IT.  AIr.  and  AIrs.  ’79— *83.  New  York  City. 

Keil,  A.  P,  ’79 — '82.  275  Washington  Ave.  Bellevue,  Newport,  Ky 
Ogden.  Otto,  Mr.  and  AlRS.Urbana,  Ohio, 

Wilson,  Samuel  T.  ’82 — ’84.  Marysville  College,  Marysville,  Tenn. 
I)e  I esi  Mr.*  and  AIrs.  ’82 — ’86.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Greene,  }.  Milton,  D.  D.  AIr.  and  AIrs.  ’81 — ’92.  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico. 

Beai.l,  Marion  E.  ’82— ’92.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cochrane,  AIiss  AIaria,  ’81— ’92.  (now  Mi>.  Beall) 

Haymaker,  Ed.  M.  AIr.  and  AIrs.  ’84 — ’87.  Guatemala  City,  Gua- 
temala, C.  Am. 

Irwin,*  Ralston,  AIr.  and  AIrs.  ’88. 

Woods,  J.  G.  Air.  and  Mrs.  ’92— ’96.  Dubuque,  Iowa.  „ 

Dorms,  J.  A.  AIr.  and  AIrs.  ’93— ’95.  Stanley.  Wis. 

Campbell,*  C.  I).  ’93 — '99. 

Cochrane,  AIiss  Aiibie,  ’78— ’81. 

Burdick,  AIiss  ’83 — ’83. 

Latimer,  AIiss  L.  AI.  ’81 — ’83. 

Snow,  AIiss  F.  C.  ’81— ’87.  (now  Airs.  H.  P.  Hamilton)  San  Pedro. 
1).  F.  Mexico. 

Coopwood.I  AIrs.  AI.  E.  ’84— '85. 

DisowaV,  AIiss  V.  A.  ’86— ’88. 

Ward,!  AIiss  Frances,  '86— 'S8. 

Elliott, f AIiss  Mabel,  87 — ’91. 

BaktleTT,  AIiss  A.  ’87— ’96.  Wellesley,  Mass. 

!)e  Bai  n,  AIiss  Ella,  ’89 — ’96.  756  Quincy  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  \. 


' I > 1 M ifrit-cl. 


AT  MISSION  MEETING,  IGUALA,  GUERRERO. 


